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CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OP ARMAMENT AND 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 

By James Brown Scott 
Editor-in-Chief 

A conference of a group of Powers heretofore known as the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers (the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan 
and the United States), to discuss the limitation of armament, and of these 
Powers, and Belgium, China, the Netherlands and Portugal, to consider 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems, will open in the City of Washington on 
November 11, 1921. 

Armament alone would not have fully justified the call of a conference. 
Armament does not exist for itself, and it is not an end. It is a means to an 
end, the end being the determination of one or more Powers to make the 
will of the state or states having armament prevail. 

The general interest of the Powers, and the special interest of some, 
centers in the Pacific. Hence, Secretary of State Hughes, speaking for and 
by the direction of President Harding, added in his first note to the Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers : 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament has a close relation to 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and the President has suggested that the Powers 
especially interested in these problems should undertake in connection with this confer- 
ence the consideration of all matters bearing upon their solution with a view to reach- 
ing a common understanding with respect to principles and policies in the Far East. 

This meant that China was to be invited to the Conference, and it was 
so stated. 

The four Powers thus sounded by Secretary Hughes were willing to 
attend the proposed conference. China was more than willing. They were 
therefore invited to confer with the United States and one another, on arma- 
ment, and all with China on the problems of the Pacific. Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal let it be known that they had interests in the 
conference which could not be overlooked by themselves, and should not be 
by the conferees. No one who has not forgotten the exciting month of Au- 
gust, 1914, would deny to Belgium a very present interest in the armament 
of its neighbors, although some people questioned its right to discuss the 
limitation of armament of the military nations. And Holland and Portu- 
gal are Far Eastern Powers. By common consent these three Powers were 
invited to take part in the discussion of the Pacific problems. 
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Therefore, on August 11th, Secretary Hughes invited the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers to a conference on both subjects, and China 
on Pacific problems, to which were added, on October 4th, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal to send representatives to Washington to confer, 
on November 11, 1921, on the subjects contained in an agenda agreed to by 
the principal participants, and made public on September 21st : 

UMITATION OF ABMAMENT. 

One. Limitation of naval armament, under which shall be discussed 

(a) Basis of limitation 

(b) Extent 

(e) Fulfillment. 

Two. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 
Three. Limitation of land armament. 

PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS. 

One. Questions relating to China. 

First: Principles to be applied. 

Second : Application. 

Subjects: (a) Territorial integrity 

(b) Administrative integrity 

(c) Open door, — equality of commercial and industrial opportunity. 

(d) Concessions, monopolies or preferential economic privileges. 

(e) Development of railways, including plans relating to Chinese 

Eastern Railway. 

(f) Preferential railroad rates. 

(g) Status of existing commitments. 

Two. Siberia. 

(similar headings) 

Three. Mandated Islands. 

(unless questions earlier settled) 

Electrical communications in the Pacific. 

Under the heading of "Status of existing commitments" it is expected 
that opportunity will be afforded to consider and to reach an understanding with 
respect to unsettled questions involving the nature and scope of commitments under 
which claims of rights may hereafter be asserted. 

Why was the conference called? The invitation sent to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers for the armament side, and to China for the 
Pacific phase of the conference, make the purpose of the United States 
abundantly clear. The notes are so succinct and pointed that they are their 
own best summary. 

The invitation of August 11th to the four big Powers was thus worded : 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic burden too heavy to be borne unless 
the present vast public expenditures are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, 
or the assurance of social justice, or the security of peace, while wasteful and unproduc- 
tive outlays deprive effort of its just reward and defeat the reasonable expectation 
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of progress. The enormous disbursements in the rivalries of armaments manifestly con- 
stitute the greater part of the encumbrance upon enterprise and national prosperity; 
and avoidable or extravagant expense of this nature is not only without economic 
justification but is a constant menace to the peace of the world rather than an assur- 
ance of its preservation. Yet there would seem to be no ground to expect the halting 
of these increasing outlays unless the Powers most largely concerned find a satisfactory 
basis for an agreement to effect their limitation. The time is believed to be opportune 
for these Powers to approach this subject directly and in conference; and while, in the 
discussion of limitation of armament, the question of naval armament may naturally 
have first place, it has been thought best not to exclude questions pertaining to other 
armament to the end that all practicable measures of relief may have appropriate con- 
sideration. It may also be found advisable to formulate proposals by which in the 
interest of humanity the use of new agencies of warfare may be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assurance of the peace of the 
world in the absence of the desire for peace, and the prospect of reduced armaments is 
not a hopeful one unless this desire finds expression in a practical effort to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground for agreement as to principles and 
their application. It is the earnest wish of this Government that through an inter- 
change of views with the facilities afforded by a conference, it may be possible to find a 
solution of Pacific and Far Eastern problems, of unquestioned importance at this time, 
that is, such common understandings with respect to matters which have been and are 
of international concern as may serve to promote enduring friendship among our 
peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt to define the scope of the dis- 
cussion in relation to the Pacific and Far Fast, but rather to leave this to be the sub- 
ject of suggestions to be exchanged before the meeting of the conference, in the expec- 
tation that the spirit of friendship and a cordial appreciation of the importance of the 
elimination of sources of controversy, will govern the final decision. 

To China the invitation consisted of the two paragraphs dealing with 
the problems of the Pacific, omitting the paragraph devoted to the burden 
of armaments. 

For the conference on Pacific and Far Eastern questions there are pre- 
cedents, for interested nations have often come together to discuss and have 
reached agreements on their common interests, and although the agreements 
have been temporary and have given way to other and subsequent agree- 
ments, peace has often been preserved through them. At least war has been 
averted because of them. May it be so in the present case ! 

For the conference of the nations on the limitation of armament there 
is but one precedent. The first of the two Hague Conferences was called in 
1898, for this purpose. The message of the Czar of all the Russias, — for it 
was he who sounded the note of alarm in 1898, just as the President of the 
United States takes the initiative in 1921 — speaks of "a possible reduction 
of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations." It suggests 
that the then moment was "very favorable for seeking, by means of inter- 
national discussion, the most effective means of insuring to all peoples the 
benefits of a real and lasting peace, and above all of limiting the progressive 
development of existing armaments." 
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The message then states the appalling consequences of the progressive 
increase of armament, and the duty of the nations to call a halt : 

The ever-increasing financial charges strike and paralyze public prosperity at its 
source. 

The intellectual and physical strength of the nations, their labor and capital, are 
for the most part diverted from their natural application and unproductively consumed. 

Hundreds of millions are spent in acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which 
though to-day regarded as the last word of science are destined to-morrow to lose all 
value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the same field. 

National culture, economic progress, and the production of wealth are either para- 
lyzed or perverted in their development. Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of 
each Power increase, so do they less and less attain the object aimed at by the Govern- 
ments. 

Economic crises, due in great part to the system of amassing armaments to the 
point of exhaustion, and the continual danger which lurks in this accumulation of war 
material, are transforming the armed peace of our days into a crushing burden which the 
peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, then, that if this 
state of affairs be prolonged, it will inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is 
desired to avert, and the impending horrors of which are fearful to every human thought. 

In checking these increasing armaments and in seeking the means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the entire world lies the supreme duty to-day resting upon 
all states.* 

After consulting the Powers accredited to St. Petersburg, which were 
alone asked to be represented at the conference, a circular note was sent by 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, enlarging the scope by including 
the pacific settlement of disputes between the nations. This note thus 
stated the subjects to be submitted for international discussion, in so far 
as they related to armaments : 

1. An understanding stipulating the non-argumentation, for a term to be agreed 
upon, of the present effective armed land and sea forces, as well as the war budgets per- 
taining to them; preliminary study of the ways in which even a reduction of the afore- 
said effectives and budgets could be realized in the future; 

2. Interdiction of the employment in armies and fleets of new firearms of every 
description and of new explosives, as well as. powder more powerful than the kinds used 
at present, both for guns and cannons; 

3. Limitation of the use in field fighting of explosives of a formidable power, such 
as are now in use, and prohibitions of the discharge of any kind of projectile or explo- 
sive from balloons or by similar means; 

4. Prohibition of the use in naval battles of submarine or diving torpedo boats, or 
of other engines of destruction of the same nature; agreement not to construct in the 
future war-ships armed with rams; 

5. Adaptation to naval war of the stipulations of the Geneva Convention of 1864, 
on the base of the additional articles of 1868; 

6. Neutralization for the same reason, of boats or launches employed in the rescue 
of the shipwrecked during or after naval battles; 

7. Revision of the declaration concerning the laws and customs of war elaborated in 
1874 by the Conference of Brussels, and not yet ratified.2 

i Documents relating to the Program of the First Hague Conference laid before the 
Conference by the Netherland Government. Translation published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace ( 1921 ) , p. 1. 2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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The Hague was chosen as the seat of the conference. The delegates of 
twenty-six states met there on May 18, and adjourned on July 27, 1899. 

The discussions on armament and its limitation were long and animated, 
but no agreement was reached on the subject which had brought the dele- 
gates together. The laws and customs of warfare were codified, the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Convention were extended to naval warfare, a pacific 
settlement convention was adopted. In so far as the limitation of arma- 
ment was concerned, the conference failed, but the by-products, so to 
speak, more than justified its calling. 

Secretary Hughes has taken no chances. The burdens of armament 
and the means of its limitation are to be discussed, and an agreement 
reached, if possible, which is the supreme duty today as it was then, and 
has been for centuries. The delegates are not to go away empty-handed. 
The problems of the Pacific are many and varied, and the delegates may 
succeed there, even if their labors in the more thorny field of armament 
may disappoint the public, which overlooks the difficulties in the way in its 
eagerness to reach the desired goal. 

It is difficult to get nations to agree to limit their respective armaments. 
It would be difficult, judging from the past, to have them agree to any con- 
trol or supervision of their actions by commissions or commissioners. An 
incident related by the late Alfred H. Fried in his Manual of the Peace 
Movement, concerning Frederick the Great and the Chancellor of Austria, 
is not without interest : 

It was for the first time in history that a European Government presented to another 
Government a proposal for the decrease of armaments when soon after the conclusion of 
the Seven Years' War the Austrian Chancellor, Prince Kaunitz, made such a proposal to 
the Prussian ambassador in Vienna. Kaunitz said that similarly to the Monasteries the 
large standing armies which the Powers maintain are injurious to the human race and in 
the course of time would threaten it with "complete destruction." An end should now 
be made to this "sad outlook," this "internal war" which the princes were waging 
against each other in times of peace, and the means for doing so should be disarmament. 
He said that he had often considered the difficulties opposing the execution of so benefi- 
cial a work and that according to his opinion the greatest obstacle was the determination 
of the number of troops for the individual Powers. He, therefore, proposed that Prussia 
and Austria should take the recently concluded Hubertsburg Peace as a basis, dismiss 
three-fourths of the soldiers who were at that time under the colors, and for the purpose 
of controlling one another allow commissioners to be present at the review of troops of 
the other Power. 

When the king received this report of his ambassador he was of the opinion that the 
proposal of Kaunitz had been dictated merely by the then prevailing financial embarrass- 
ment of the Austrian monarchy, since it was difficult for the latter to maintain all the 
troops which it had under the colors at that time. Confidentially he continued that he 
could not consider this proposal for disarmament because in a crisis the Austrians could 
assemble their army more quickly than he. In case Kaunitz should return to his pro- 
posal, Frederick finally instructed his ambassador to declare, in a fitting manner, that 
this project seemed to him almost to resemble that of the Abbe St. Pierre and that 
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the Powers would hardly be able to come to an agreement on the number of troops to 
be maintained. 

In 1769 Emperor Joseph II again referred to the proposal of Kaunitz upon the occa- 
sion of his meeting with Frederick in Neisse. He was of the opinion that the number of 
troops in the army should be decreased in order to alleviate the burdens of the people, 
but the king again refused. 

Thus, the first attempt at an agreement concerning armaments failed.s 

There have, however, been two agreements — one between Great Britain 
and the United States, the other between Argentina and Chile. The first 
was in 1817, and stands intact; the second was of yesterday, and has ex- 
pired — not having been prolonged or renewed. 

Great Britain and the United States agreed that : 

The naval force to be maintained upon the American lakes by his Majesty and the 
Government of the United States shall henceforth be confined to the following vessels 
on each side, that is — 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one hundred tons burden, and armed 
with one eighteen-pound cannon. 

On the Upper lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burden each, and armed with 
like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding like burden, and armed 
with like force. 

All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith dismantled, and no other 
vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

If either party should be hereafter desirous of annulling this stipulation, and should 
give notice to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be binding after the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of such notice. 

The naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to such services as will, in no 
respect, interfere with the proper duties of the armed vessels of the other party.* 

The Rush-Bagot agreement still stands, a tribute to the wisdom of the 
statesmen who proposed it at the end of the "War of 1812 between their 
respective countries, and an example of good faith between nations, and its 
possibilities. 

The material articles of the convention between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic respecting the limitation of naval armaments are as follows: 

Article 1. With the view of removing all motive for uneasiness or resentment in 
either country, the Governments of Chile and the Argentine Republic desist from acquir- 
ing the vessels of war which they have in construction, and from henceforth making 
new acquisitions. 

Both Governments agree, moreover, to reduce their respective fleets, for which object 

a "Frederick the Great and the Idea of Peace," from the still unpublished Part II 
(second edition) of Alfred H. Fried's Handbuch der Friedensbewegung. Die Friedens- 
Warte, January, 1912, v. 14, p. 1. 

* Agreement effected by exchange of notes concerning naval force on the Great Lakes. 
Proclaimed by the President, April 28, 1818. Malloy's Treaties, Conventions, etc., 
between the United States and Other Powers, 1776-1909, Washington, 1910, v. i, p. 628. 
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they will continue to exert themselves until they arrive at an understanding which shall 
establish a just balance (of strength) between the said fleets. This reduction shall take 
place within one year, counting from the date of exchange of ratification of the present 
convention. 

Article 2. The two Governments bind themselves not to increase, without previous 
notice, their naval armaments during five years ; the one intending to increase them shall 
give the other eighteen months' notice. It is understood that all armaments for the 
fortification of the coasts and ports are excluded from this agreement, and any floating 
machine destined exclusively for the defense of these, such as submarines, etc., can be 
acquired. 

Article 3. The two signatory parties shall not be at liberty to part with any vessels, 
in consequence of this convention, in favor of countries having questions pending with 
one or the other. 

Article 4. In order to facilitate the transfer of pending contracts, both Governments 
bind themselves to prolong for two months the term stipulated for the delivery of the 
vessels in construction, for which purpose they will give the necessary instructions im- 
mediately this convention has been signed.s 

In addition to the Hague precedent of 1899, there exists what may be 
called a mandate imposed by the Congress of the United States upon the 
President in office at the conclusion of peace. In the Act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service of the United States, approved August 29, 1916, 6 
the policy of the United States is declared to be "to adjust and settle its 
international disputes through mediation or arbitration, to the end that 
war may be honorably avoided." Recognizing the connection between 
armament and war, the Act went on to say that this country "looks with 
apprehension and disfavor upon a general increase of armament through- 
out the world." The difficulty of the problem, however, was not hidden 
from the Congress, which proceeded immediately to say that the United 
States "realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that without a com- 
mon agreement upon the subject every considerable Power must maintain 
a relative standing in military strength." Then comes the mandate. "In 
view of the premises, the President is authorized and requested to invite, 
at an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in Europe," — 
our war ended with the treaties of 1921 with Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary — ' ' all the great Governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference ... to consider the question of disarmament and submit their 
recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. ' ' 

The approaching conference is big with possibilities. The limitation of 
armament; the settlement of Pacific problems; and perhaps an agreement 
on a workable association of nations, for does not the invitation say that 
"there can be no final assurance of the peace of the world in the absence 
of the desire for peace, and the prospect of reduced armaments is not a 

5 The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences. Translations of Official Texts, 
The Conference of 1907, vol. 1, Plenary Meetings of the Conference. Published by The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York, 1920, p. 120. 

e TJ. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 39, p. 618. 
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hopeful one unless this desire finds expression in a practical effort to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground for agreement as to prin- 
ciples and their application." 

In any event, it is a heartening spectacle to see a return to the old order 
of things; a conference of nations called in peace to consider the ways in 
which peace may be conserved and war averted, and meeting in peace and 
in an atmosphere of peace. 

It is assuredly the part of wisdom to take counsel of the immediate past 
to apply to the problems of the present the principles which have proved 
efficacious in the past ; to build upon the foundations of the past with a defter 
hand and in a more generous and chastened spirit. The temple of peace is 
still in the distance; and the approach to it runs through conferences like 
the two which have already assembled at The Hague. 



